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THE FIRST BOOK FOR THE YOUTH. 


Arter the childe hath learned perfectlie the eight parts 
of speach, let him then learne the right joyning together of 
substantives with adjectives, the nowne with the verbe, the 
relative with the antecedent. And, in learning further his 
syntaxis, by my advice, he shall not use the common order 
in common scholes, for making of Latines: whereby the 
childe commonly learneth, first, an evill choice of wordes, 
(and “ Right choice of wordes, saith Cesar, is the founda- 
tion of eloquence ;”’) then a wrong placing of wordes ; and, 
lastlie, an ill framing of the sentence, with a perverse judg- 
ment, both of words and sentences. These faultes, taking 
once roote in youth, be never, or hardlie, plucked away in 
age. There is a waie, touched in the first booke of Cicero 
de Oratore, which, wiselie brought into scholes, truly taught, 
and constantly used, would not only take wholly away this 
butcherlie feare of making of Latines, but would also with 
ease and pleasure, and in short time, as I know by good ex- 
perience, worke a true choice and placing of wordes, a right 
ordering of sentences, an easy understanding of the tonge, 
a readiness to speake, a facilitie to write, a true judgment, 
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both of his owne, and other men’s doinges, what tongue 
soever he doth use. 

The waie is this. After the three concordances learned, 
as I touched before, let the master read unto him the Epis- 
tles of Cicero, gathered togither and chosen out by Stur- 
mius, for the capacitie of children. 

First, let him teach the children, cherefullie and plainlie, 
the cause and matter of the letter: then let him construe it 
into English so oft, as the childe may easilie carrie awaie the 
understanding of it: lastlie, parse it over perfitelie. This 
done thus, let the childe, by and by, both construe and 
parse it over againe; so that it may appear, that the 
childe doubteth in nothing that his master taughte him be- 
fore. After this, the childe must take a paper booke, and, 
sitting in some place, where no man shall prompte lim, by 
himself, let him translate into Englishe his former lesson. 
Then shewing it to his master, let the master take from him 
his Latin booke, and, pausing an houre at the least, then let 
the child translate his own Englishe into Latine againe, in 


an other paper booke. When the childe bringeth it, turned 
into Latin, the master must compare it with Tullie’s booke, 
and laie them both togither: and when the childe doth well 


either in chosing, or true placing of Tullie’s wordes let the 
master praise him, and saie, “Here ye do well.” For I 
assure you, there is no such whetstone, to sharpen a good 
witte, and encourage a will to learninge, as is praise. 

But if the childe misse, either in forgetting a worde, or in 
chaunging a good with a worse, or misordering the sentence, 
I would not have the master either frowne or chide with 
him, if the childe have done his diligence, and used no 
trowardship therein. For I know, by good experience, that 
a childe shall take more profit of two faultes gentlie warned 
of, than of four things rightlie hitte. For then the master 
shall have good reason to saie unto him, “ Tullie would have 
used such a word, not this; Tullie would have placed this 
worde here, not there ; would have used this case, this num- 
ber, this person, this degree, this gender; he would have 
used this moode, this tense, this simple rather than this com- 
pound ; this adverbe here, not there ; he would have ended 
this sentence with this verbe, not with that nowne or parti- 
ciple,” &c. In these few lines I have wrapped up the most 
‘tedious part of grammar, and also the ground of almost all 
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the rules that are so busielie taught by the master, and so 
hardlie learned by the scholar, in all common scholes ; which, 
after this sort, the master shall teach without all error, and 
the scholer shall learne without great paine, the master being 
led by so sure a guide, and the scholer being brought into 
so plaine and easie a waie. And therefore we do not con- 
temne rules, but we gladlie teache rules; and teach them 
more plainlie, sensiblie, and orderlie, than may be commonly 
taught in common scholes. For when the master shall com- 
pare Tullie’s booke with his scholer’s translation, let the 
master, at the first, lead and teach his scholer to joine the 
rules of his grammar booke with the examples of his present 
lesson, untill the scholer, by himselfe, be able to fetch out of 
his grammar every rule for every example; so as the gram- 
mar bouke be ever in the scholars hand, and also used of him 
as a dictionarie for every present use. This is a lively and 
perfite waie of teaching of rules; where the common waie, 
used in common scholes, to read the grammar alone by itselfe, 
is tedious for the master, hard for the scholer, colde and 
uncomfortable for them both. Let the scholer be never 
afraid to ask you any doubt, but use discretelie the best 
allurementes you can, to encourage him to the same, lest his 
6ver much fearinge drive him to seeke some misorderlie 
shifte ; as to seeke to be helped by some other booke, or to 
be promted by some other scholer, and sv go about to be- 
guile you much, and himself more. 

With this waie of good understanding the matter, plaine 
construinge, diligent parsinge, dailie translatinge, cheerful 
admonishinge, and heedefull amendinge of faultes; never 
leavinge behinde juste praise for well doinge, [ would have 
the scholer brought up withall, till he had read and traas- 
lated over the first booke of the Epistles chosen out by 
Sturmius, with a good piece of a comedie of Terence also. 

As you see your scholar to goe better and better on awaie, 
first with understanding his lesson more quicklie, with pars- 
inge more readilie, with translatinge more spedilie and per- 
fitlie than he was wonte ; after giving him longer lessons to 
translate, and, withall, begin to teach him, both in nownes 
and verbes, what is Proprium, and what is Translatum ; 
which Synonymum, what. Diversum ; which be Contraria, 
and which be most notable Phrases in all his lecture. As, 
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; Rex sepultus est 


Proprium. magnifice. 


Cum illo principe, 
sepulta est et gloria, 


; et salus reipublicz. 


Translatum. 


Synonyma. Ensis, gladius. 
Laudare, preedicare. 
Diligere, amare, 
Calere, exardescere, 
Inimicus, hostis. 
Acerbum et luctuosum bellum, 
Dulcis et leta pax. 
; Dare verba. 


Abjicere obedientiam. _ 


Your scholar then must have the third paper booke ; in the 
which, after he nas done his double translation, let him write, 
after this sort, four of those forenamed six, diligentlie marked 
out of every lesson. 


Diversa. 


Contraria. 


Phrases. 


( Propria, 
Translata, 
Synonyma, 
Diversa, 
Contraria, 

| Phrases. 


Or else three, or two, if there be no more; and if there 
be none of these at all in some lecture, yet not omitte the 
order, but write these : 


; Diversa nulla, 

Contraria nulla, &c. 

This diligent translating, joined with this heedeful marking, 

in the foresaid epistles, and afterwards in some plaine oration 

of Tullie, as Pro lege Manilia, Pro Archia Poeta, or in those 

three Ad C. Ceel. shall worke such a right choice of words, 

so streight a framing of sentences, such a true judgment, 
oth to write skilfullie, and speake wittelie, as wise men 

shall both praise and marvell at. 

If your scholar does misse sometimes, in marking rightlie 
these foresaid six things, chide not hastilie, for that shall 
both dull his witte, and discourage his diligence, but monish 
him gentlie ; which shall make him both willing to amende, 
and gla to go forward in love and hope of learning. 


Quatuor. < 
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After that your scholer, as I sayd before, shall come in- 
deede, first toa readie perfitness in translating; then to a 
ripe and skilfull choice in marking out hys sixe points: as, 

. Proprium, 

. Translatum,' 
. Synonymum, 
. Contrarium, 
. Diversum, 

. Phrases. 


Then take this order with him, read dayly unto him some 
booke of Tullie; as the third booke of epistles chosen out 
by Sturmius; de Amicitia, de Senectute, or that excellent 
epistle, containyng almost the whole first booke, ad Fratrem ; 
some comedie of ‘Terence, or Plautus. But in Plautus, skil- 
full choice must be used by the master, to traine his scholer 
to a judgment, in cutting out perfitelie over old and unproper 
wordes. Czsars Commentaries are to be read with all curi- 
ositie, wherein specially (without all exception to be made 
either by friend or foe) is seene the unspotted proprietie of 
the Latin tonge, even when it was at the highest pitch of all 
perfitenesse ; or some orations of T. Livius, such as be both 
longest and plainest. 

These bookes I would have him read now a good deale 
at every lecture ; for he shall now use daily translations, but 
only construe againe, and parse, where ye suspect is any 
nede: yet let him not omitte in these bookes his former ex- 
ercise, in marking diligentlie, and writyng orderlie out his 
six pointes: and for translating, use you yourselfe, every 
second or thyrd day, to chose out some epistle ad Atticum, 
some notable common place out of his orations, or some 
other part of Tullie, by your discretion, which your scholer 
may not know where to find ; and translate you yourselfe, 
into plaine naturall English ; and then give him to translate 
into Latin againe, allowing him good space and tyme, to do 
it both with diligent heede, and good advisement. 

Here his witte shall be new set on worke ; his judgement, 
for right choice, trewlie tried ; his memorie, for sure reteyn- 
ing, better exercised, than by learnyng anything without the 
booke ; and here how much he hath profited, shall plainlie 
appeare. When he bringeth it translated unto you, bring 
you forth the place of Tullie ; lay them together, compare 
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the one with the other ; commend his good choice, and right 
placing of wordes; shew his faultes gently, but blame them 
not sharply; for of such missings, gentlie admonished of, 
procedeth glad and good heed taking; of good heed taking 
springeth chiefly knowledge, which after groweth to perfit- 
nesse, if this order be diligently used by the scholer, and 
jently handled by the master. For here shall all the hard 
pointes of grammar, both easilie and surelie be learned up ; 
which scholars in common scholes, by making of Latines, 
be groping at, with care and feare, and yet in many years 
they scarce can reach unto them. 

I] remember, when I was young, in the north they went 
to the grammar schole little children ; they came from thence 
great lubbers, always learnyng, and little profiting ; learnyng 
without booke, every thing, understanding within the booke 
little or nothing. Their whole knowledge, by learning 
without the booke, was tied only to their tonge and lips, and 
never ascended up to the hair and head; and therefore was 
soon spitte out of the mouth againe. ‘They were as men 
alwayes going, but ever out of the way. And why? For 
their whole labour, or rather great toile without order, was 
even vaine idlenesse without profit. Indeede they took 
paynes about learnyng, but employed small labour in learn- 
yng; when by this way prescribed in this booke, being 
straight, plaine, and easie, the scholer is always labouring 
with pleasure, and ever going right on forward with proffit. 
Always labouring, I say ; for, or he have construed, parsed, 
twice translated over by good advisement, marked out his 
six pointes by skilfull judgment, he shall have necessary oc- 
casion, to read over every lecture a dozen tymes at the least. 
Which because he shall do alwayes in order he shall do it 
alwayes with pleasure: “and pleasure allureth love, love 
hath lust to labor, alwayes obtaineth his purpose ;” as most 
trewly both Aristotle in his Rhetoricke, and C£dipus in 
Sophocles do teach. 

And this oft reading, is the verie right following of that 
good counsell, which Plinie doth give to his frende Fucas, 
saying, Multum, non multa. But to my purpose againe. 

When by this diligent and spedie reading over those fore- 
named good bookes of Tullie, Terence, Cesar, and Livie, 
and by this second kinde of translating out of your English, 
tyme shall breede skill, and use shall bring perfection: then 
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ye may trie, if ye will, your scholar with the third kinde of 
translation ; although the two first wayes, by mine opinion, 
be not onlie sufficient of themselves, but also.surer, both for 
the master’s teaching, and scholer’s learnyng, than this third 
way is; which is this: 

Write you in English some letter, as it were from him to 
his father, or to some other frende, naturallie, according to 
the disposition of the childe ; or some tale, or fable, or plane 
narration ; and let him translate it into Latin againe, abi- 
ding in such place where no other scholer may prompt him. 
But yet, use you your own self such discretion for choice 
therein, as the matter may be within the compass, both for 
words and sentences, of his former learnyng and reading. 
And now take theede, lest your scholer do not better in some 
point than you yourselfe, except ye have been diligentlie ex- 
ercised in these kindes of translating before. 

I had once a profe hereof, tried by good experience, by 
a deare frend of myne, when I came first from Cambridge 
to serve the queen’s magestie, then ladie Elizabeth, lying at 
worthie Syr Antony Deny’s in Cheston, John Whitney, a 
yong gentleman, was my bed felloe; who willing by good 
nature, and provoked by mine advise, began to learne the 
Latin tonge after the order declared in this booke. We be- 
gan after Christmas; I read unto him Tullie de Amicitia, 
which he did twice every day translate, out of Latin into 
English, and of English into Latin againe. About St 
Lawrence tide after, to prove how he profited, I did chose 
out Torquatus taulke de Amicitia, in the latter end of the 
first booke de Finibus; because that place was the same in 
matter, like in wordes and phrases, nigh to the forme and 
fashion é6f sentences, as he had learned before in de Amicitia. 
I did translate it myselfe into plaine English, and gave it to 
him to turn into Latin ; which he did so choislie, so orderlie, 
so without any great misse in the hardest pointes of grammar, 
that some, in seven years in grammar scholes, yea, and some 
in the universities to, cannot do half so welle. This worthie 
yong gentleman, to my greatest grief, to the great lamenta- 
tion of that whole house, and especiallie to that noble ladie, 
now queene Elizabeth herselfe, departed within a few days 
out of this world. 
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MILTON. ON CLASSICAL. EDUCATION.* 


The end of learning is to. repair the. ruins of our first pa- 
rents by regaining to know God aright, and of that know- 
ledge to love him, to imitate, to be. like him, as we may the 
nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, which, being 
united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest 
perfection. But because our understanding cannot in this 
body found itself but on. sensible things, nor arrive so clearly 
to the knowledge of God. and things invisible, as by orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior creature, the same me- 
thod is necessarily to be followed in. all discreet teaching. 
And seeing every nation affords not.experience and tradition 
enough for all kind. of learning, therefore we. are chiefly 
taught the languages of those people who. have at any time 
been. most industrious after wisdom ; so that language is but 
the instrument conveying to us. things useful to be known. 
And though a linguist should. pride. himself to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradesman con.petently wise in his 
mother dialect only. Hence appear the many mistakes which 
have made learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuc- 
cessful. First, we do amiss to spend seven or eight years 


* After his return from Italy, Milton rented a house in a garden in Alders- 
e street, London, where he undertook tlie education of his nephews, 
ohn and Edward Phillips ; and, doubtless to supply the deficiencies of bis 
income, received other boys as-boarders and pupils. His plan as will be 
perceived from his “ Tractate”’ was quite extensive, and in some respects 
peculiar, praceiaiiy so in insisting on copious reading of authors who have 
treated of the physical sciences. ‘‘ One part of his method deserves gen- 
eral imitation. He was careful to instruct his scholars in religion. Every 
Sunday was spent upon theology, of which he dictated a short system 
which he gathered from the writers that were then fashionable in the Dutch 
Universities.”’ Of the accuracy and extent of Milton's classical attain- 
ments, his English no less than his Latin writings bear ample testimony. 
His mind was thoroughly imbued with the spirit and fortified by the wis- 
dom, of the ancients. No where does he seem conscious of a’burthen. 
The very weight of his knowledge made him elastic. Of his merits and 
success as a teacher, we have no record. Such however was his zeal in 
education that he prepared for the use of learners a system of Latin gram- 
mar, an edition of Ramus's Logic, and accumulated several folios of mate- 
: ae : Latin ‘Thesaurus, which he designed to be one of the great labors 
of his life. 
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merely in scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek, as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year. And that which casts our proficiency therein 
so much behind, is our time lost partly in too oft idle vacan- 
cies given both to schools and universities ; partly in a pre- 
posterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of children to 
compose themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts of 
ripest judgment, and the final work of a head filled, by long 
reading and observing, with elegant maxims and copious 
invention. ‘These are not matters to be wrung from poor 
striplings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of un- 
timely fruit ; besides the ill habit which they get of wretched 
barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their 
untored Anglicisms, odious to be read, yet not to be avoided, 
without a well continued and judicious conversing among 
pure authors digested, which they scarce taste; whereas, if, 
after some preparatory grounds of speech by their certain 
forms got into memory, they were led to the praxis thereof, 
in some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, 
they might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance of 
good things, and arts in due order, which would bring the 
whole language quickly into their power. This I take to be 
the most rational and most profitable way of learning lan- 
guages, and whereby we may best hope to give account to 
God of our youth spent herein. 

And for the usual method of teaching arts, I deem it to 
be an old error of universities, not yet well recovered from 
the scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that, instead of 
beginning with arts most easy, and those be such as are 
most obvious to the sense, they present their young unmat- 
riculated novices at first coming, with the most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics ; so that they, having 
but newly left those grammatic flats and shallows, where 
they stuck unreasonably to learn a few words with lamen- 
table construction, and now, on the sudden, transported 
under another climate, to be tossed and turmoiled with their 
unballasted wits in fathomless and unquiet deeps of contro- 
versy, do for the most part grow into hatred and contempt 
of learning, mocked and deluded all this while with ragged 
notions and babblements, while they expected worthy and 
delightful knowledge, till poverty or youthful years call them 
importunately their several ways, and hasten them, with the 
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sway of friends either to an ambitious and mercenary, or 
ignorantly zealous divinity ; some allured to the trade of law, 
grounding their purposes, not on the prudent and heavenly 
contemplation of justice and equity, which was never taught 
them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of litigious 
terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. Others betake 
them to state affairs, with souls so unprinecipled in virtue and 
true generous breeding, that flattery, and court shifts, and 
tyrannous aphorisms appear to them the highest points of 
wisdom, instilling their barren hearts with a conscientious 
slavery, if, as L rather think, it be not feigned. Others, 
lastly, of a more delicious and airy spirit, retire themselves, 
knowing no better, to.the enjoyments of ease and luxury, 
living out their days in feast and jollity, which. indeed is the 
wisest and the safest course of all these, unless they were 
with more integrity undertaken. And these are errors, and 
these are the fruits of misspending our prime youth at the 
schools and universities, as we do, either in learning mere 
words, or such things chiefly as were better unlearned. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration of 
what. we should not do, but straight conduct you to a hill 
side, where I will point you out the right path of a virtuous 
and noble education, laborious indeed at the first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect, and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming. [I doubt not but ye shall have more 
ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and 
stubs, from the infinite desire of such a happy nurture, than 
we have now to bale and drag our choicest and hopefullest 
wits to that asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles which 
is commonly set before them as all the food and entertain- 
ment of their tenderest and most docible age. I call, there- 
fore, a,complete and generous education, that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices. both private and public, of peace and war. And 
how all this may, be done between twelve and one and twenty, 
less time than is now bestowed in pure trifling at grainmar 
and sophistry, is to be thus ordered. 

First, to find a spacious house and ground about it, fit for 
an academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty 
persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, 
all under the government of one, who shall be thought of 
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desert sufficient and ability either to do all, or wisely to direct 
and oversee it done. This place should be at once both 
school and university, not needing a remove to any other 
house of scholarship, except it be some peculiar college of 
law, or physic, where they mean to be practitioners ; but as 
for those general studies which take up all our time from 
Lilly to commencing, as they term it, master of art, it should 
be absolute. After this pattern, as many edifices may be 
converted to this use as shall be needful in every city through- 
out this land, which would tend much to the increase of 
learning and civility every where. ‘This number, less or more, 
thus collected, to the convenience of a foot company, or 
interchangeably two troops of cavalry, should divide their 
day’s work into three parts as it lies orderly; their studies, 
their exercise, and their diet. 

For their studies, first, they should begin with the chief 
and necessary rules of some good grammar, either that now 
used or any better; and while this is doing, their speech is 
to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation, as near 
as may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we 
Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our mouths in 
the cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue, but are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward, so that to smatter Latin with an English mouth, is 
as ill a hearing as Jaw French. Next, to make them expert 
in the usefullest points of grammar, and withal to season 
them and win them early to the love of virtue and true labor, 
ere any flattering seducement or vain principle seize them 
wandering, some easy and delightful book of education would 
be read to them, whereof the Greeks have store, as Cebes, 
Plutarch, and other Socratic discourses; but in Latin we 
have none of classic authority extant, except the two or 
three first books of Quintilian, and some select pieces else- 
where. But here the main skill and groundwork will be; to 
temper them such lectures and explanations upon every op- 
portunity, as may lead and draw them in willing obedience, 
inflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of 
virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men, 
and worthy patriots, dear to God, and famous to all ages, 
that they may despise and scorn all their childish and ill 
taught qualities, to delight in manly and liberal exercises ; 
which he who hath the art and proper eloquence to eatch 
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them with, what with mild and effectual persuasions, and 
what with the intimation of some fear, if need be, but chiefly 
by his own example, might, in a short space, gain them to 
an incredible diligence and courage, infusing into their young 
breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardor, as would not fail 
to make many of them renowned and matchless men. 

At the same time, some other hour of the day, might be 
taught them the rules of arithmetic, and soon after the ele- 
ments of geometry, even playing, as the old manner was. 
After evening repast, till bed-time, their thoughts would be 
best taken up in the easy grounds of religion, and the story 
of scripture. The next step would be to the authors of 
agriculture, Cato, Varro, and Columella, for the matter is 
most easy ; and if the language be difficult, so much the 
better; it is nota difficulty above their years. And here 
will be an occasion of inciting and enabling them hereafter 
to improve the tillage of their country, to recover the bad 
soil, and to remedy the waste that is made of good ; for this 
was one of Hercules’s praises. Ere half these authors be read, 
which will soon be with plying hard and daily, they cannot 
choose but be masters of any ordinary prose. So that it 
will be then seasonable for them to learn, in any modern 
author, the use of the globes, and all the maps; first with 
the old names, and then with the new; or they might be 
then capable to read any compendious method of natural 
philosophy, and, at the same time, might be entering into 
the Greek tongue, after the same manner as was before pre- 
scribed in the Latin, whereby the difficulties of grammar be- 
ing soon overcome, all the historical physiology of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus are open before them, and, as I may say, 
under contribution. The like access will be to Vitruvius, 
to Seneca’s natural questions, to Mela, Celsus, Pliny, or 
Solinus. 

And having thus passed the principles of arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general compact of 
physics, they may descend in mathematics to the instrumen- 
tal science of trigonometry, and from thence to fortification, 
architecture, enginery, or navigation. And in natural philo- 
sophy they may proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, 
minerals, plants, and living creatures, as far as anatomy. 
Then also in course might be read to them out of some not 
tedious writer, the institution of physic, that they may know 
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the tempers, the humors, the seasons, and how to manage a 
crudity, which he who can wisely and timely do, is not only 
a great physician to himself and to his friends, but also may, 
at some time or other, save an army by his frugal and ex- 
penseless means only, and not Jet the healthy and stout 
bodies of young men rot away under him for want of this 
discipline, which is a great pity, and no less a shame to the 
commander. ‘To set forward all these proceedings in nature 
and mathematics, what hinders but that they may procure, 
oft as shall be needful, the helpful experiences of hunters, 
fow'ers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries, and, 
in the other sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anato- 
mists, who doubtless would be ready, some for reward, and 
some to favor such a hopeful seminary. And this will give 
them such a real tincture of natural knowledge, as they shall 
never forget, but daily augment with delight. Then also 
those poets which are now counted most hard, will be both 
facile, and pleasant, Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, 
Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, and in Latin, Lucretius, Ma- 
nilius, and the rural part of Virgil. 

By this time, years and good general precepts will have 
furnished them more distinctly with that act of reason, which, 
in ethics, is called proairesis, that they may with judgment 
contemplate upon moral good and evil. ‘Then will be re- 
quired a special reinforcement of constant and sound indoc- 
trinating to set them right and firm, instructing them more 
amply in the knowledge of virtue and the hatred of vice, 
while their young and pliant affections are led through all 
the moral works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Laértius, and those Locrian remnants, but still to be reduced 
in their nightward studies, wherewith they close the day’s 
work, under the determinate sentence of David or Solomon, 
or the evangels and apostolic scriptures. Being perfect in 
the knowledge of personal duty, they may then begin the 
study of economics. And either now or before this, they 
may have easily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue. 
And soon after, but with wariness and. good antidote, it would 
be wholesome enough to let them taste some choice comedies, 
Greek, Latin, or Italian; those tragedies also that treat of 
household matters, as Trachiniz, Alcestis, and the like. 

The next removal must be to the study of politics, to know 
the beginning, end, and reasons of political societies, that 
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they may not, in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth, be 
such poor, shaken, uncertain reeds, of such a tottering con- 
science, as many of our great counsellors have lately shown 
themselves, but steadfast pillars of the state. 

After this, they are to dive into the grounds of law, and 
legal justice, delivered first, and with best warrant, by Moses, 
and, as far as human prudence can be trusted, in those ex- 
tolled remains of Grecian law-givers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleu- 
cus, Charondas, and thence to all the Roman edicts and 
tables with t. eir Justinian, and so down to the Saxon and 
common laws of England, and the statutes. 

Sundays also and every evening may be now understand- 
ingly spent in the highest matters of theology, and church 
history, ancient and modern ; and, ere this time, the Hebrew 
tongue, at a set hour, might have been gained, that the 
scriptures may be now read in their own original, whereto it 
would be no impossibility to add the Chaldee and the Syrian 
dialect. 

When all these employments are well conquered, then 
will the choice histories, heroic poems, and Attic tragedies 
of stateliest and most regal argument, with all the famous 
political orations, offer themselves, which, if they were not 
only read, but some of them got by memory, and solemnly 
pronounced with right accent and grace, as might be taught, 
would endue them even with the spirit and vigor of Demos- 
thenes or Cicero, Euripides or Sophocles. 

And now, lastly, will be the time to read with them those 
organic arts which enable men to discourse and write per- 
spicuously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style of 
lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much as is useful, 
is to be referred to this due place with all her well couched 
heads and [topics, until it be time to open her contracted 
palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric, taught out of the, 
rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, 
Longinus ; to which, poetry would be made subsequent, or 
indeed rather precedent, as being less subtile and fine, but 
more simple, sensuous, and passionate. 1 mean not here 
the prosody of a verse, which they could not but have hit on 
before among the rudiments of grammar; but that sublime 
art, which, in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, 
teaches what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a 
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dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which is the 
grand masterpiece to observe. This would make them soon 
perceive what despicable creatares our common rhymers and 
playwriters be, and show them what religious and mayniti- 
cent use might be made of poetry, both in divine and human 
things. 

From hence, and not till now, will be the right season of 
forming them to be able writers and composers in every ex- 
cellent matter, when they shall be thus fraught with an uni- 
versal insight into things. Or whether they be to speak in 
parliament or council, honor and attention would be waiting 
on their lips. ‘There would then also appear in pulpits other 
visages, other gestures, and stuff otherwise wrought than 
what we now sit under, ofttimes to as great a trial of our 
patience as any other that they preach to us. 

These are the studies wherein our noble and our gentle 
youth ought to bestow their time in a disciplinary way from 
twelve to one and twenty, unless they rely more upon their 
ancestors dead, than upon themselves living. In which me- 
thodical course, it is so supposed they must proceed by the 
steady pace of learning onward, as at convenient times for 


memory’s sake to retire back into the middle ward, and 
sometimes into the rear of what they have been taught, until 
they have confirmed and solidly united the whole body of 
their perfected knowledge, like the last embattling of a Ro- 
man legion. 


LOCKE ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


But how necessary soever Latin be to some, and is thought 
to be to others, to whom it is of no manner of use or service, 
yet the ordinary way of learning it in a grammar-school, is 
that, which having had thoughts about, | cannot be forward 
to encourage. ‘Ihe reasons against it are so evident and 
cogent, that they have prevailed with some intelligent persons 
to quit the ordinary road, not without success, though the 
method made use of was not exactly that which I imagine 
the easiest, and in short is this: to trouble the child with no 
grammar at all, but to have Latin, as English has been, with- 
out the perplexity of rules, talked into him; for, if you will 
consider it, Latin is no more unknown toa child, when he 
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comes into the world, than English: and yet he learns Eng- 
lish without master, rule, or grammar: and so might he Latin 
too, as Tully did, if he had somebody always to talk to him 
in this language. And when we so often see a French- 
woman teach an English girl to speak and read French per- 
fectly in a year or two, without any rule of grammar, or any 
thing else but prattling to her; | cannot but wonder, how 
gentlemen have been oversoon this way for their sons, and 
thought them more dull or incapable than their daughters. 

If, therefore, a man could be got, who, himself speaking 
good Latin, would always be about your son, talk constantly 
to him, and suffer him to speak or read nothing else, this 
will be the true and genuine way, and that which | would 
propose, not only as the easiest and best, wherein a child 
might without pains or chiding, get a language, which others 
are wont to be whipped for at school, six or seven years to- 
gether; but also as that, wherein at the same time he might 
have his mind and manners formed, and he be instructed to 
boot in several sciences, such as are a good part of geogra- 
phy, astronomy, chronology, anatomy, besides some parts of 
history, and all other parts of knowledge of things, that fall 
under the senses, and require little more than memory. 

But if such a man cannot be got, who speaks good Latin, 
and, being able to instruct your son in all these parts of 
knowledge, will undertake it by this method ; the next best 
is to have him taught as near this way as may be, which is 
by taking some easy and pleasant book, such as Asop’s 
Fables, and writing the English translation, (made as literal 
as it can be,) in one line, and the Latin words, which an- 
swer each of them, just over it in another. These let him 
read every day over and over again, till he perfectly under- 
stands the Latin ; and then go on toanother fable, till he be 
also perfect in that, not omitting what he is already perfect 
in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it in his memory. 
And when he comes to write, let these be set him for copies ; 
which, with the exercise of his hand, will also advance him 
in Latin. This being a more imperfect way than by talking 
Latin into him, the formation of the verbs first, and after- 
wards the declensions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly 
learnt by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with the ge- 
nius and manner of the Latin tongue, which varies the sig- 
nification of verbs and nouns, not as the modern languages 
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do, by particles prefixed, but by changing the last syllables. 
More than this of grammar I think he need not have, till he 
with Scioppius and 


can read himself ‘‘ Sanctii Minerva,” 


Perizonius’s notes. 

In teaching of children this too, I think, it is to be ob- 
served, that in most cases, where they stick, they are not to 
be farther puzzled, by putting them upon finding it out them- 
selves ; as by asking such questions as these, viz. Which is 
the nominative case in the sentence they are to construe ? 
or demanding what “ aufero” signifies, to lead them to the 
knowledge what ‘ abstulere” signifies, &c. when they can- 
not readily tell. This wastes time only in disturbing them ; 
for whilst they are learning, and applying themselves with 
attention, they are to be kept in good humor, and everything 
made easy to them, and as pleasant as possible. ‘There- 
fore, whenever they are at a stand, and are willing to go 
forwards, help them presently over the difficulty without any 
rebuke or chiding; remembering that, where harsher ways 
are taken, they are the effect only of pride and peevishness 
in the teacher, who expects children should instantly be mas- 
ters of as much as he knows: whereas he should rather con- 
sider, that his business is to settle in them habits, not angrily 
to inculcate rules, which serve for little in the conduct of our 
lives ; at least are of no use to children, who forget them as 
soon as given. In sciences where their reason is to be ex- 
ercised, { will not deny, but this method may sometimes 
be varied, and difficulties proposed on purpose to excite in- 
dustry, and accustom the mind to employ its whole strength 
and sagacity in reasoning. But yet, I guess, this is not to 
be done to children whilst very young ; nor at their entrance 
upon any sort of knowledge: then everything of itself is 
difficult, and the great use and skill of a teacher is to make 
all as easy as he can. But particularly in learning of lan- 
guages there is least occasion for posing of children. For 
languages being to be learned by rote, custom, and memory, 
are then spoken in greatest perfection, when all rules of 
grammar are utterly forgotten. I grant the grammar of a 
language is sometimes very carefully to be studied : but it is 
only to be studied by a grown man, when he applies himself 
to the understanding of any language critically, which is 
seldom the business of any but professed scholars. This, I 
think, will be agreed to, that, if a gentleman be to study 
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any language, it ought to be that of his own country, that 
he may understand the language, which he has constant use 
of, with the utmost accuracy. 

When, by this way of interlining Latin and English one 
with another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, he may then be advanced a little farther to the read- 
ing of some other easy Latin book, such as Justin, or Eutro- 
pius ; and to make the reading and understanding of it the 
less tedious and difficult to him, let him help himself, if he 
please, with the English translation. Nor let the objection, 
that he will then know it only by rote, fright any one. This, 
when well considered, is not of any moment against, but 
plainly for, this way of learning a language ; for languages 
are only to be learned by rote; and a man, who does not 
speak English or Latin perfectly by rote, so that having 
thought of the thing he would speak of, his tongue of course, 
without thought of rule or grammar, falls into the proper 
expression and idiom of that language, does not speak it well, 
nor is master of it. And I would fain have any one name 
to me that tongue, that any one can learn or speak as he 
should do, by the rules of grammar. Languages were made 
not by rules or art, but by accident, and the common use of 
the people. And he that will speak them well, has no 
other rule but that ; nor anything to trust to but his memory, 
and the habit of speaking after the fashion learned from 
those that are allowed to speak properly, which, in other 
words, is only to speak by rote. 

It will possibly be asked here, Isgrammar then of no use ? 
And have those who have taken so much pains in reducing 
several languages to rules and observations, who have writ 
so much about declensions and conjunctions, about concords 
and syntaxis, lost their labor, and been learned to no purpose ? 
I say not so; grammar has its place too. But this I think I 
may say, there is more stir a great deal made with it than 
there needs, and those are tormented about it, to whom it 
does not at all belong ; I mean children, at the age wherein 
they are usually perplexed with itin grammar-schools. 

But more particularly to determine the proper season for 
grammar ; [ do not see how it can reasonably be made any 
one’s study, but as an introduction to rhetoric: when it is 
thought time to put any one upon the care of polishing his 
tongue, and of speaking better than the illiterate, then is the 
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time for him to be instructed in the rules of grammar, and 
not before. For grammar being to teach men not to speak, 
but to speak correctly, and according to the exact rules of 
the tongue, which is one part of elegancy, there is little use 
of the one to him that has no need of the other; where 
rhetoric is not necessary, grammar may be spared. I know 
not why any one should waste his time and beat his head 
about the Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a critic, 
or make speeches, and write despatches in it. When any 
one finds in himself a necessity or disposition to study any 
foreign language to the bottom, and to be nicely exact in the 
knowledge of it, it will be time enough to take a grammati- 
cal survey of it. If hisuse of it be only to understand some 
books writ in it without a critical knowledge of the tongue 
itself, reading alone, as I have said, will attain this end, with- 
out charging the mind with the multiplied rules and intrica- 
cies of grammer. 

For the exercise of his writing, let him sometimes translate 
Latin into English ; but the learning of Latin being nothing 
but the learning of words, a very unpleasant business both 
to young and old, join as much other real knowledge with it 
as you can, beginning still with that which lies most obvious 
to the senses; such as is the knowledge of minerals, plants, 
and animals, and particularly timber and fruit trees, their 
parts and ways of propagation, wherein a great deal may be 
taught a child, which will not be useless to the man. But 
more especially geography, astronomy, and anatomy. But 
whatever you are teaching him, have a care still, that you 
do not clog him with too much at once ; or make anything 
his business but downwright virtue, or reprove him for any- 
thing but vice, or some apparent tendency to it. 

But under whose care soever a child is put to be taught, 
during the tender and flexible years of his life, this is certain, 
it should be one who thinks Latin and language the least 
part of education ; one, who knowing how much virtue, and 
a well-tempered soul, is to be preferred to any sort of learn- 
ing or language, makes it his chief business to form the mind 
of his scholars, and give that a right disposition: which if 
once got, though all the rest should be neglected, would, in 
due time, produce all the rest ; and which if it be not got, 
and settled, so as to keep out ill and vicious habits, langua- 
ges and sciences, and all the other accomplishments of edu- 
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cation, will be to no purpose, but to make the worse or more 
dangerous man. And indeed, whatever stir there is made 
about getting of Latin, as the great and difficult business; 
his mother may teach it him herself, if she will but spend 
two or three hours in a day with him, and make him read 
the evangelists in Latin to her: for she need but buy a Latin 
Testament, and having got somebody to mark the last syl- 
lable but one, where it is long, in words above two syllables, 
(which is enough to regulate her pronunciation, and accent- 
ing the words,) read daily in the Gospels; and then let her 
avoid understanding them in Latin, if she can. And when 
she understands the Evangelists in Latin, let her, in the same 
manner, read AXsop’s Fables, and so proceed on to Eutro- 
pius, Justin, and other such books. 1 do not mention this 
as an imagination of what I fancy may do, but as of a thing 
I have known done, and the Latin tongue, with ease, got 
this way. 

But to return to what I was saying: he that takes on him 
the charge of bringing up young men, especially young gen- 
tlemen, should have something more in him than Latin, more 
than even a knowledge in the liberal sciences ; he should be 
a person of eminent virtue and prudence, and with good 
sense have good humor, and the skill to carry himself with 
gravity, ease, and kindness, in a constaat conversation with 
his pupils. 

This is, in short, what I have thought concerning a young 
gentleman’s studies ; wherein it will possibly be wondered, 
that | should omit Greek, since amongst the Grecians is to 
be found the original, as it were, and foundation of all that 
learning which we have in this part of the world. I grant 
it so; and will add, that no man can pass for a scholar that 
is ignorant of the Greek tongue. But I am not here con- 
sidering the education of a professed scholar, but of a gen- 
tleman, to whom Latin and French, as the world now goes, 
is by every one acknowledged to be necessary. When he 
comes to be a man, if he has a mind to carry his studies far- 
ther, and look into the Greek learning, he will then easily 
get that tongue himself; and if he has not that inclination, 
his learning of it under a tutor, will be but lost labor, and 
much of his time and pains spent in that, which will be neg- 
lected and thrown away as soon as he is at liberty. For 
how many are there of an hundred, even amongst scholars 
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themselves, who retain the Greek they carried from school ; 
or ever improve it to a familiar reading, and perfect under- 
standing of Greek authors ? * * * 

But yet, for the sake of those who are designed to be 
scholars, I will add what the same author* subjoins, to make 
good his foregoing remark. It will deserve to be considered 
by all who desire to be truly learned, and therefore may be 
a fit rule for tutors to inculcate, and leave with their pupils, 
to guide their future studies : 

“The study,” says he, ‘‘ of the original text can never be 
sufficiently recommended. It is the shortest, surest, and 
most agreeable way to all sorts of learning. Draw from the 
spring-head, and take not things at second-hand. Let the 
writings of the great masters be never laid aside ; dwell upon 
them, ‘settle them in your mind, and cite them upon occa- 
sion ; make it your business thoroughly to understand them 
in their full extent, and all their circumstances: acquaint 
yourself fully with the principles of original authors ; bring 
them to a consistency, and then do you yourself make your 
deductions. In this state were the first commentators,and do 
not you rest till you bring yourself to the same. Content 
not yourself with those borrowed lights. nor guide yourself 
by their views, but where your own fails you, and leaves you 
in the dark. Their explications are not yours, and will give 
you the slip. On the contrary, your own observations are 
the product of your own mind, where they will abide, and 
be ready at hand upon all occasions in converse, consulta- 
tion, and dispute. Lose not the pleasure it is to see that 
you were not stopped in your reading, but by difficulties that 
are invincible ; where the commentators and scholiasts them- 
selves are at a stand, and have nothing to say ; those copious 
expositors of other places, who, with a vain and pompous 
overflow of learning, poured out on passages plain and easy 
in themselves, are very free of their words and pains, where 
there is no need. Convince yourself fully by thus ordering 
your studies, that it is nothing but men’s laziness, which 
hath encouraged pedantry to cram, rather than enrich libra- 
ries, and to bury good authors under heaps of notes and 
commentaries ; and you will perceive, that sloth herein hath 
acted against itself and its own interests, by multiplying 
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reading and inquiries, and increasing the pains it endeavored 
to avoid.” 

This, though it may seem to concern none but direct scho- 
lars, is of so gréat moment for the right ordering of their 
education and studies, that [ hope I shall not be blamed for 
inserting of it here, especially if it be considered, that it may 
be of use to gentlemen too, when at any time they have a 
mind to go deeper than the surface, and get themselves a 
solid, satisfactory, and masterly insight in any part of learn- 


ing. 


[We have given in the foregoing article, the judgment of 
three scholars and philosophers whose reputation gives much 
weight to their opinions, on the subject of classical educa- 
tion. ‘The plans and methods proposed by them, with that 
recommended in the extracts from Prof. Lewis in the two 
last numbers of the Annals, are the most important that have 
been suggested. Our readers are competent to form a decis- 
ion on their respective merits. It ought however to be re- 
membered that the plans of Ascham, of Milton, and of Locke 
were designed to attain ends somewhat diverse, and adapted 
to different classes of learners. That of Ascham is suited 
to private tuition, and accurate knowledge,—that of Milton 
will prepare the undertaker of it for extensive and thorough 
scholarship,—while Locke’s is fitted only for a “ gentleman’’ 
whose classical studies are a mere matter of accomplishment, 
and whose object can be reached by very superficial acquire- 
ments. Experience has we think fully shown that Locke’s 
plan is almost useless for all the purposes of true knowledge, 
and of doubtful value asa means of discipline ; while that 
of Ascham, the excellence of which lies in its difference from 
Locke’s, and not, as often supposed, in its identity, com- 
mends itself more thoroughly on the more thorough trial. 
We think also that the aid the student may derive from an 
exact knowledge of the rules of syntax has not been fully 
appreciated by either Milton or Locke, and that their error 
was owing rather to a partial purpose, or a peculiar experi- 
ence, than to a careful consideration of the true value of 


them.] 
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Arr. I1.—TREATISES ON ALGEBRA. 


Baitey’s Avcrpra. First Lessons in Algebra, being an 
Easy Introduction to that science ; designed for the use of 
academies and common schools. By Ebenezer Bailey, Prin- 
cipal of the Young Ladies’ High School, Boston. 

Davies’ Atcesra. First Lessons in Algebra, embracing 
the elements of that science. By Charles Davies, Hartford. 

Evucer’s Atcepra. An Introduction to the elements of 
Algebra ; designed for the use of those who are acquainted 
only with the first principles of Arithmetic ; selected from 
the Algebra of Euler. Boston. 

Perrce’s Atcesra. An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
to which are added Exponential Equations and Logarithms. 
By Benjamin Peirce, University Professor of Math. and 
Nat. Phil. in Harvard University. 


Notwithstanding the similarity in the titles of these works, 
as to the particular end which they severally aim at answer- 
ing, there isa very considerable difference among them, in 
respect to the stage of intellectual progress on the part of 
the pupil, to which they are respectively adapted. In fact 
this might have been anticipated, from the different positions 
occupied by the several authors, and the different classes of 
mind with whose wants they are respectively conversant. 
Bailey’s work seems well adapted to its purpose as an ele- 
mentary text book for use in schools. It is concise and 
simple in its directions and explanations, and is arranged in 
such a manner, and provided with such a selection of examples 
for practice, as is well adapted to its use as a manual for 
small classes in the school-room. The analytical method is 
employed frequently, in detached cases, though the treatise 
as a whole, cannot be said to be an analytical treatise. It 
teaches clearly, and succinctly, though in a great degree 
dogmatically, the more common and fundamental of the 
algebraic processes. A class of pupils might be carried for- 
ward through it, we should suppose, with facility and conve- 
nience, as it respects the duties of the instructor, and in the 
end they would have acquired a considerable degree of fa- 
miliarity with the elementary processes, and some ideas of 
the nature of the science as a branch of the great science of 
reasoning. 
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The treatises of Davies and Peirce, are somewhat more 
extensive than Bailey's, and they cover much more ground, 
so as necessarily to be more concise and compact. ‘They 
require a higher degree of intellectual advancement in the 
pupil or more close application in the pursuit of the study. 
They both purport to be founded in some measure upon the 
treatise of Boudon—and appear to be highly exact in a sci- 
entific point of view. They have still less than Bailey’s, any 
pretension to be considered analytical treatises, in the sense 
in which that phrase is understood among teachers in this 
country. ‘lhe only one in the collection we have before us 
which can claim this*character, is Euler’s; that, however, 
possesses the character in perfection. It is one of the most 
simple and beautiful specimens of mathematical analysis in 
existence. Though composed more than half acentury ago, 
it has still the freshness and beauty necessary to enable it to 
retain its position for a long time to come. In fact it has 
very little of the character of mathematical text book ; it is 
a dissertation on the science, an exposition of principles in a 
style almost narrative, with all that peculiar charm which 
genius and science combined, can throw about every subject 
which they attempt to elucidate. No previous attainments 
are necessary to read Euler’s essay; it commences at the 
very foundation. But then a certain maturity of mind is 
necessary in order to appreciate it. Or perhaps it is less a 
maturity of mind that is required, than a certain readiness 
at perceiving mathematical relations,—a facility of taking 
the steps of mathematical reasoning. ‘The study of other 
treatises gives this readiness, and is therefore a good prepar- 
ation for the reading of such a work ; but such preparatory 
studies aid the pupil, not by furnishing him with knowledge 
w ich is necessary as a preliminary, but only with skill in 
the power of perceiving mathematical sequences, so as to 
enable him to follow the author with the readiness and flu- 
ency, so to speak, which the peculiar character of the dis- 
cussion requires in the movements of the mind which it leads 
along. 

Euler was a genius. ‘There is an almost poetical charm 
in the aspect and relations in which he exhibits even the 
most abstruse scientific truths. The beautiful generalizations 
—the gradual development of truth by the successive steps 
of an exact analysis,—the constant surprises which the reader 
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experiences in arriving unexpectedly upon great and impor- 
tant principles, as he moves along, apparently without any 
design of seeking them,—these and other characteristics 
analogous to them, conspire to give to the’method of which 
this treatise is so favorable a specimen, a charm which is 
almost irresistible. 

And yet, although this method has been highly popular in this 
country, we have never ourselves considered it really adapted 
to the business of elementary instruction. Uneducated minds 
cannot move on through such a chain of ratiocination with 
the readiness and strength necessary to keep their position 
in mind, and to appreciate the peculiar force and beauty 
which pertains to such a method of investigation. They 
must be taught at the outset more dogmatically. The de- 
tails, the processes, the nomenclature, and even some idea 
of the very nature of mathematical reasoning, must be ac- 
quired by ordinary minds, by slow and successive steps, in 
which truth is taken first upon trust, and the logical foun- 
dations on which it rests are seen afterwards. It might be 
possible to carry a single pupil, or even a very small class of 
mature and powerful, and well disciplined minds, over the 
treatise of Euler, as their first text book ; though we should 
anticipate the necessity of a'great deal of explanatory lectu- 
ring upon the part of the teacher, and also great difficulty 
in keeping different minds at all in company ; and after all, 
the peculiar force and point of the successive steps of the 
reasoning, all, in fact, which censtitutes the peculiar charm 
and beauty of the method, would probably be very imper- 
fectly appreciated. 

A few years ago this method was acquiring great favor, 
and attempts to extend it to a great variety of branches of 
instruction were made in all quarters. But we imagine its 
friends, in forming this favorable opinion, considered more 
its intrinsic scientific beauty, than its actual adaptedness to 
the purposes of instruction. There is now an evident ten- 
dency to a return to the old mode, in which the various parts 
out of which the great system is constructed, are taught in 
detail,—directions are taken upon trust,—the memory is 
employed to fix them,—practice is resorted to to make them 
familiar,—and at last the system as a whole is seen and un- 
derstood at the end, by the combination of elements and 
parts slowly and somewhat dogmatically communicated. 


23 
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And the great system instead of being presented as a whole, 
is divided into detached and separate parts, which are 
brought, one by one, in distinct individuality, .before the 
mind. Expedients and processes are taught separately and 
expressly,—not brought up incidentally as the difficulties oc- 
cur which they are intended to remove. In a word, the 
tendency now is to a return to a method based on its adapt- 
edness to the limited and imperfect and undisciplined minds, 
whose wants are to be supplied rather than on the intrinsic 
and absolute nature of the principles of science. ‘There can 
be no doubt that this return is a judicious one, and we are 
convinced that a work on the plan of Davies’s or Peirce’s, will 
be found altogether better adapted to use as a manual for 
class instruction than Euler’s. We are not sure however 
that Davies does not go to the opposite extreme. For in- 
stance we think a class must be a very extraordinary class 
indeed to be carried to a state of mind of even tolerable sat- 
isfaction and repose, in respect to the whole subject of nega- 
tive exponents, as it is disposed of on page 16, in a mere 
corrollary to what will appear to the pupil an accidental ex- 
ample. Itis true the proposition = is rigidly demon- 
strated, but, most pupils, while they might understand, would 
not feel the force of the demonstration,—for it seems to us 
there is such a distinction. And then the very perplexing 
point, as it certainly appears to all beginners, and often to 
those that are not mere beginners, why such an expression 


as a~" should be employed as equivalent to a) which forces 


itself upon the mind at least, seems worthy of some greater 
atttempt at explanation ; especially when we consider that 
the doctrine of negative exponents lies at the foundation of 
so important a part of the subsequent mathematical struc- 
ture. 

We do not mention this as an objection to the book so 
much as an example illustrating its character. It seems to 
be condensed, compact, rigid, in the highest degree, It is a 
text book, and the teacher must supply the commentary. 

In respect to the theory of powers and exponents, we 
have never met with any satisfactory view of it. The dif- 
ferent classes of exponents are generally treated entirely dis- 
tinctly, i. e. so far as the foundation on which the notation 
is based: whereas they evidently belong to one and the 
same system, and ought to be brought into the same general 
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view. ‘The source of the difficulty seems to be in the defi- 
nition of the word power. Davies says, following the uni- 
versal custom we believe,—‘‘ The power of a quantity is the 
product which results from multiplying the quantity by itself,” 
and an exponent, though not expressly defined to be such, is 
still represented to be the number that shows how many 
times the number is taken as a factor. ‘This is applicable 
to all those powers whose indices are positive and plural, but 
we want a representation of the case which will include the 
whole class, for they all are evidently one in nature ; such as 
{a?,a', a~?, al, at, 

Only one of the above is the product of a quantity multi- 
plied by itself, and of course only one is included under the 
definition. Now there certainly is a very clear and obvious 
analogy between these expressions, i. e. clear and obvious in 
its nature, however difficult it may be to clothe it in language. 
It links them together, forms of them one class, and enables 
us to combine the indices and operate upon them in every 
way, as numbers identical in their nature. This hidden an- 
alogy we ought to develop, and make it the foundation of 
the theory instead of giving a definition, as we always do 
now, which applies only to one of the above cases, and then 
empirically extends our reasonings and rules to the others. 

In fact there is a confusion exactly analogous to this, far- 
ther back, in the ordinary attempts at defining multiplication. 
The true general idea of multiplication is not expressed, or 
even attempted to be expressed. Bailey says, as in fact 
most writers on arithmetic and algebra substantially do, 
‘Multiplication is merely a short way of performing addi- 
tion, when the quantities to be added happen to be equal.” 
Peirce, Davies and Euler, as if instinctively shrinking from 
the difficulty, attempt no definition whatever. In respect, 
however, to the common definition, we may ask what addi- 
tion is it that is performed in the case a x 3, ora x l, ora 
x —1? To this question it may perhaps be replied that 
the term multiplication is in strict propriety applied only to 
the case where the multiplier is positive and plural ; and this 
may be a sufficient answer, though far from satisfactory to 
us. In all the above cases the operations are strictly analo- 
gous, the term multiply is constantly used by all writers in 
respect to each of them, and we cannot but think that the 
perfection of science requires that this common analogy 
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should be made the foundation of the definition and the 
theory. It ought however to be stated, distinctly that the 
authors of these works are not in fault at all, in respect to 
these points. It is the present state of the science that we 
are criticising, and not the success of their attempts to ex- 
hibit it. In respect however to the theory of powers and 
the analogy of positive, negative, integral and fractional ex- 
ponents, we had some further suggestions to make, but must 
postpone them to some future occasion. 





Arr. III—ACADEMIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Anotuer defect in the constitution of the Academies of 
New England is the want of funds. From this want arises 
that dependence on popular favor, which, if it require these 
institutions to keep pace with the improvement, real or fan- 
ciful, of the age, also and for that very reason, forbids the 
establishment and enforcement of any thorough plan of dis- 
cipline, or any permanent system of instruction. The re- 
sources of these institutions are in most instances too meagre 
to support an adequately qualified teacher, and those who 
are not willing to be subject to the caprice of patronage, 
seek a surer competence in a steadier occupation. The 
same difficulty substantially is felt in nearly every school and 
college in the country. In many of the latter the Professors 
are straitened for the means of subsistence. The conse- 
quence is obvious. The dependent cannot well be manly, and 
in a cause which most of all ought to be kept aloof from the 
changing influences of party and of whim, the seeking of 
favor introduces servility, and the clamors of the ignorant are 
more regarded than the decisions of the learned. We have 
ample proof of the utility of permanent endowments in the 
instance of the few academies among us which are thus 
provided. Were it not invidious we could select instances 
thoroughly in point. 

We have said that academies are like to be continued in 
New England for many years. Many of the larger towns 
in Massachusetts and probably in other States, have recently 
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established High Schools, which will draw off many students 
who have been accustomed to resort to academies. ‘This, 
however, will effect no material change in the system of in- 
struction hitherto practised, and certainly will not, we think, 
diminish the number of academies. If this scheme of in- 
struction, which has been a favorite one in New England, is 
to be continued, the establishment of it on a foundation of 
stable utility is a duty which the friends of it will hardly at- 
tempt to evade. 

We have no full statistical account of the incorporated 
academies in New England. ‘lhe following statement will 
be found, we think, not far from accurate. In Maine are 
40, more than half of which are endowed with 11,500 acres 
of land. In New Hampshire, about 40, several of which 
have large funds. In Vermont, between 20 and 30, slightly 
or not at all endowed. In Massachusetts, about 60, 23 of 
which have received from the State a tract of land in Maine, 
six miles square. In Connecticut, about 30. Cc. C. 


We annex to the foregoing article, a list of academies in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, taken from the American 
Quarterly Register, and amended according to our best 
knowledge. ‘The list was made several years ago and some 
changes may have been made of which we are not aware. 


New Hampshire. 


The Adams female, Derry, was incorporated 1823; Al- 
stead, 1216; Atkinson, 1791; Boscawen, 1828; Brackett, 
Greenland, 1824; Chesterfield, 1790; Effingham, 1819; 
Francestown, 1819; Franklin, Dover, 1803 ; Gilford, 1820; 
Gilmanton, 1794; Hampton, 1810; Haverhill, 1794 ; 
Hillsborough, 1821 ; Holmes, Plymouth, 1808 ; Hopkinton, 
1827; Kimball Un. Plainfield, 1813; Lancaster, 1808; 
New Hampton, 1821; New Ipswich, 1789 ; Newport, 1819 ; 
Pembroke, 1818 ; Phillips, Exeter, 1781 ; Pinkerton, Derry, 
1814; Portsmouth, 1808; Salisbury, 1808; Rochester, 
1827; Wakefield, 1827 ; Walpole, 1831 ; Wolfeboro’ and 
Tuftonboro’ 1820 ; Woodman, Sanbornton, 1820. 

Phillips’ Exeter academy was founded at Exeter, by the 
Hon. John Phillips, LL. D. It is one of the best endowed 
institutions of the kind in the United States. 1t has a libra- 
ry of 600 volumes and a valuable philosophical apparatus. 
The building is an edifice 76 by 36 feet, two stories high, 

23* 
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with two wings, 34 by 28 feet, one story high. The num- 
ber of students is75. ‘The Adams female academy in Derry, 
has a fund of $4,000. It has a good chem« al and _ philo- 
sophical apparatus. All the branches of an English educa- 
tion are taught with, the Latin and French languages. ‘The 
Gilmanton academy has funds—6,000 dollars at interest, 
and 7,000 acres of land in Coos county. The Kimball 
Union academy has 40,000 dollars in funds, the donation of 
Hon. Daniel Kimball. ‘The income is devo ed principally 
to aid pious and indigent young men in preparizig for the 
Christian ministry. ‘The Pinkerton academy was founded 
by Major John Pinkerton. Funds, 15,000 dollars, besides 
real estate. 


Massachusetts. 


The academy at Williamstown was incorporated in 1828 ; 
the Pittsfield female academy in 1807; the Stockbridge 
academy in 1828 ; the Lenox academy, incorporated in 1803, 
has prepared a large number of individuals for college, and 
is a very useful institution ; the average number of scholars, 
60 or 70; the Northfield academy has 107 students and the 
annual expense for instruction, &c. is $800. At Greenfield 
is the “ Fellenberg institution” under the instruction of Mr 
James H. Coffin ; the students are essentially aided by pro- 
visions for manual labor. Deerfield academy is one of the 
oldest in the State, and was incorporated in 1797; it has a 
valuable chemical and philosophical apparatus. Amherst 
academy was incorporated in 1816; the number of scholars 
is from 90 to 120, all males; a class of 20 or 30 are fitted 
for college each year; it has been ever since its establish- 
ment one of the principal academies in the State. At Had- 
ley is Hopkins academy, incorporated in 1816; the income 
from the funds amounts to about $400 per annum. At 
Southampton, eight miles south of Northampton, is the 
‘Sheldon academy,” incorporated in 1829. Westfield 
academy was incorporated in 1793; the academy is provi- 
ded with a chemical and philosophical apparatus ; lectures 
are given on a variety of subjects; the academy has a fund, 
the income of which is applied to the payment of teachers 
in part. At Springfield $600 is paid annually for the support 
of a high school. At Wilbraham, is the Wesleyan semin- 
ary, incorporated i in 1824, and a flourishing institution, em- 
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bracing males and females, and a various course of study. 
At Monson is a very flourishing institution; the half town- 
ship of land given to this academy was sold for $5,000; 
attached to the institution is a general fund of $6,000, a 
premium fund of $500, and a charity fund of $6,500, 
making in all $13,000; the charity fund is designed to aid 
young men in preparing for the ministry ; facilities are en- 
joyed at this academy for manual labor ; board is very rea- 
sonable. At Leicester is one of the oldest academies in the 
State, incorporated in 1784; the funds amount to $19,000; 
average number of scholars, 60 or 70; a new building has, 
within a few years, been erected for the use of this academy. 
At Dudley is Nichols academy, incorporated in 1819. At Mil- 
ford is an academy, incorporated in 1828, which has about 
35 scholars each quarter. At Westminster is an academy, 
incorporated in 1833, which has 25 scholars, about one haif 
from the neighboring towns. The academy at New Salem 
was incorporated in 1795 ; the Gates in Marlboro’ in 1830, 
funds, $2,000; the Framingham in 1799, funds $7,000 ; 
the Billerica in 1820; the Groton in 1793; the Lancaster 
in 1828; the Lexington in 1822; the Westford in 1793 ; 
the Middlesex female at Concord in 1806; the Haverhill in 
1823; Central village academy in Dracut, in 1833; the 
Bradford academy in the west parish of Bradford, in 1804. 
The Dummer academy at Newbury, incorporated in 1782, 
has large funds, given by the gentleman whose name it bears. 
The Newburyport academy, incorporated in 1807. The 
Ipswich female seminary was incorporated in 1828. It is 
the leading object of the seminary to prepare young ladies 
of mature minds for active usefulness, especially to become 
teachers ; none are received under the age of 14 years. 
The winter term commences on the last Wednesday in Oc- 
tober, and continues 25 weeks, including a vacation of one 
week. ‘The summer term commences the last Wednesday 
in May, and continues 16 weeks. At Topsfield is an acad- 
emy incorporated in 1828; Marblehead in 1792; at Lynn 
incorporated in 1805; at North Andover, the Franklin acad- 
emy, incorporated in 1803; at East Bradford, the Merrimac, 
incorporated in 1822. Phillips, at Andover, south parish, 
was incorporated in 1780, and has two departments, classical 
and English. The institution is provided with a respectable 
building and with a library of several hundred volumes ; the 
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English school was commenced in the autumn of 1830; it 
has an excellent building of stone, is furnished with various 
apparatus, and is altogether a very eligible place for acqui- 
ring an education ; a boarding establishment is connected 
with both institutions, with land and mechanical accommo- 
dations for manual labor ; a student by laboring three hours 
ina day may pay a considerable portion of his expenses. 
A short distance from the two institutions just named, is the 
Abbot female academy, incorporated in 1829. At Woburn 
is the Warren academy, incorporated in 1830; funds, $8,- 
000, and accommodations for manual labor. The South 
Reading academy was incorporated in 1828, and is 10 miles 
north of Boston ; the building cost 2,700 dollars, defrayed 
chiefly by the Baptist society of South Reading; two de- 
partments, English and classical. At Charlestown is a 
female seminary, incorporated in 1833. 

In Weymouth, the Braintree and Weymouth academy, 
incorporated in 1828; Bridgewater academy, incorporated 
in 1799, with 5,000 dollars funds ; Bristol, at Taunton, in- 
corporated in 1792; Chatham, 1829; Day’s, at Wrentham, 
1806 ; Derby, at Hingham, 1797, 25,000 dollars funds ; 
Friends, at New Bedford, 1812, funds 5,000 dollars, library, 
1,200 volumes ; Hanover, 1829; Kingston, 1816; Middle- 
boro’, 1829, Baptist; Sherburne, 1828; Sandwich, 1824; 
Plymouth, 1793; Nantucket, 1801; in the same town 89 
scholars attend “‘ admiral Sir Isaac Coffin’s school,”’ the ex- 
pense of which is 1,243 dollars, besides which 49 private 
schools are returned at an expense of 9,552 dollars; at 
Edgartown, there are two academies. ‘ Edgartown” and 
‘‘ Dukes county,” both incorporated in 1833—students in 
both, 100; expense of both, 1,000 dollars; Patridge at 
Duxbury, 1829; Milton, 1798; Randolph, 1833 ; Franklin, 
1833; Newton female; Young ladies school in North 
Bridgewater. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


St Mary’s Harz, Buruixeron, N. J. 


Divine service is attended not only on the Lord’s day, but on all 
the festivals and fasts of the Christian year, by all the pupils of St 
Mary’s Hall, in the Parish Church, of which they are considered 
parishioners, and of which the bishop of the diocese is rector. 

During the winter term, the family rise at half past six o’clock. 
Fortyfive minutes are allowed for the pupils to dress, make their 
beds, and arrange their waidrobes. The bel! for silence is then 
rung, and fifteen minutes are spent in reading the Scriptures and in 
secret prayer. At half past seven o’clock the whole family assemble 
in the study hall, where the reverend chaplain conducts the morn- 
ing services, reading a portion of Scripture, and using such a selec- 
tion from the Liturgy as he considers appropriate. ‘This service oc- 
cupies fifteen or twenty minutes. A short interval is then allowed 
for recreation, and at eight o’clock breakfast is provided. 

At nine o’clock the pupils again assemble in the study hall, when 
the “ Word for the Day” is recited simultaneously, by the whole 
school, followed by a few observations, practical and expository, by 
the principal teacher. The word for the day consists of one or two 
verses of Scripture, selected at the commencement of the term, by 
Bishop Doane, and is intended to furnish subjects for devout and 
profitable meditation for each day. At the close of this exercise, 
which never exceeds five minutes, the word is announced for the fol- 
lowing day ; and the classes retire, with their respective teachers, 
to their appropriate recitation rooms. The forenoon, until twelve 
o’clock, is devoted exclusively to recitations in the English branches. 
An hour is then allowed for recreation and exercise, under the in- 
spection of the teachers, either in the play-grounds or the hall, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather. 

The family dine at one o’clock throughout the year ; but the hours 
for rising, for breakfast and tea, vary according to the seasons. The 
afternoons, from two to five o’clock, are given to study, to recita- 
tions in the ancient and modern languages, and to musical instruc- 
tion and practice ; drawing and other ornamental branches are taught 
exclusively on Saturdays. 
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A portion of the evening is devoted to study, and a part to recre- 
ation ; and at half past eight the reverend chaplain performs even- 
ing service, using, as at morning prayer, a selection from the Liturgy, 
and reading a portion of scripture, accompanied by suitable com- 
ments, At nine o’clock the young ladies, with their teachers, retire 
to their dormitories, where a portion of time is passed in private 
prayer, as in the morning ; and at half past nine o’clock the lights 
are extinguished. 

The religious instruction, in addition to what we have stated 
above, consists in biblical lectures by the bishop, once a week, (on 
Monday forenoon,) at which time the pupils recite, and are exam- 
ined, upon a lesson previously assigned to them by the hishop. On 
Sunday morning, the pupils constitute a Sunday-school, under the 
superintendence of the principal teacher, with the assistance of the 
other teachers. The evenings of Sunday are devoted by the reve- 
rend chaplain to catechetical and other religious instruction. 

We have thus given a detailed account of the distribution of exer- 
cises in St Mary’s Hall, because it is from such that our readers will 
best perceive the admirable manner in which religious duties are 
intermixed with all the engagements and recreations of the week.— 
Journal of Religious Education. 


Tue Troy Errscorpat InstTirure. 


Provision is made for thorough study in all departments of educa- 
tion. Pupils are prepared for college, for the counting-room, or 
any other position in life they may be called upon te assume. The 
number of teachers is therefore large. No less than eight are em- 
ployed, seven of whom are of collegiate education. 

Due care has been taken to furnish the laboratory with a chemical 
apparatus and other instruments useful in illustrating the natural 
sciences. The students have also access to a library consisting of 
several hundred volumes, selected with reference to the several 
courses of study, and proper literary recreation. 

One feature of the institute deserves a separate and particular 
notice. It is the arrangement which is adopted for securing the 
undivided attention of the instructors and their pupils to the studies 
they are pursuing. The lessons of the pupils are acquired in an 
ample and cheerful apartment admirably arranged for the purpose, 
in which one of the instructors preside, whose sole care is to pre- 
serve the order of the room, and render such judicious assistance to 
the pupils as may stimulate their own exertions, without affording 
the least encouragement to idleness and negligence. ‘These lessons 
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are recited to the different instructors in separate rooms, so that the 
only business of the teacher and the taught is, to attend to the sub- 
ject immediately before them. The admirable result of this arrage- 
ment was seen in the examination and exhibition which closed the 
recent session of the institute, in which the thorough proficiency of 
the pupils evinced the pains and care bestowed upon their training. 

But the feature that especially commends this institution to the 
approbation of the religious world, and particularly to Episcopalians, 
is the imparting of all instruction upon Christian principles. From 
first to last there is a reference to the sublime truths and lessons of 
Christ and his apostles ; and no effort is spared to illustrate and en- 
force them in each department of knowledge.—Jb. 


Common Scuoots in On10. 


Female education is, in Ohio, decidedly low ; and is not generally 
adapted to the sphere of life in which women have to move. 

School Houses. At least 1000 houses have been built or building 
during the year, mostly brick or frame. Many county towns have 
voted to raise from $3,000 to $6,000 for school houses, and are pro- 
gressing on the best systems. 

Corporate Towns. In Cleveland, Warren, Newark, Portsmouth, 
Dayton, Chillicothe, Lebanon, and other towns, the people have 
voted money to erect commodious school houses, 

School Lands. The following is the amount of the proceeds of 
lands sold, and the estimated value of what remains unsold. 

1. Capital of Virginia Military fund, 204,612 
2. Capital of the U.S. Military School fund, 115,593 
$. Capital of the Connecticut Western Reserve, 148,645 
4, Proceeds of Section 16, 960,834 


Total of Funded School Fund, $1,424,474 
Value of unsold School lands, 1,341,411 


Aggregate of School Fund, $2,766,586 


Schools— Teachers—Children. 
There are in Ohio, 
Townships - 
Districts - 
Common Schools 
Male Teachers 
Female Teachers 
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Whole number of youth in the State between 4 and 20, 588,590 

Enrolled in Common Schools, 186,000 

Wages paid Male Teachers, 263,379 
Do. do. Female do. 78,975 


$342,354 

Paid from Public Funds, 209,900 

sad Private Subscriptions, 132,454 
Amount of income from State School Fund, 200,000 
Amount of Special Tax, 201,179 
Other funds, about, 87,000 


Aggregate income, $488,179 
Average amount of income to each youth between 4 and 20 is 
only 824 cents. 
Such is an abstract of the facts collected by the Superintendent, 
on the subject of common school education. 


Norma ScwHoors 1n Massacuvusetts. 


The most material point, in regard to the Normal Schools, relates 
to the course of instruction to be therein pursued. The elements 
for a decision of this question are found in the existing wants of our 
community. We want improved teachers for the Common Schools, 
where the mass of the children must look for all the aids of educa- 
tion, they will ever enjoy. In the Common School, whether it be 
better or poorer, the great majority of the future members of the 
State,—those who are to form its society and uphold or overthrow 
its institutions,—are to obtain the principal part of all the educa- 
tion, they will ever receive. Others, of different fortunes, will 
have superior advantages. But whosoever cares most for the great- 
est number will look first to the welfare of the Common Schools, 
In establishing the regulations for the Normal Schools, and the 
course of studies to be pursued therein, the idea has not for a mo- 
ment been lost sight of by the Board, that they are designed to im- 
prove the education of the great body of the people. We proceed 
to state some of the leading rules in the code, by which they will 
be governed. 

Admission.—As a prerequisite to admission, candidates must de- 
clare it to be their intention to qualify themselves to become school 
teachers. If males, they must have attained the age of seventeen 
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years complete, and of sixteen, if females; and must be free from 
any disease or infirmity, which would unfit them for the office of 
teachers. They must undergo an examination and prove themselves 
to be well versed in orthography, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography and arithmetic. They must furnish satisfactory 
evidence of good intellectual capacity and of high moral character 
and principles. Examinations for admission will take place at the 
commencement of each academic year, and oftener at the discretion 
and convenience of the Visitors and the Principal. 


Term of Study.—The minimum of the term of study is fixed at 
one year. If application have been assiduous and proficiency good, 
the pupil may receive, at the expiration of that time, a certificate of 
qualification. 

Course of Study.—The studies first to be attended to, in the Nor- 
mal Schools, are those which the law requires to be taught in the 
district schools, viz. orthography, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography and arithmetic. When these are thoroughly mas- 
tered, those of a higher order will be progressively taken. 

Any person wishing to remain at the school more than one year, 
in order to increase his qualifications for teaching a public school, 
may do so, having first obtained the consent of the Principal ; and 
therefore a further course of study is marked out. The whole 
course, properly arranged, is as follows : 


1, Orthography, Reading, Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, 
Logic. 

2. Writing, Drawing. 

8. Arithmetic, mental and written, Algebra, Geometry, Book- 
keeping, Navigation, Surveying. 

4. Geography, ancient and modern, with Chronology, Statistics 
and General History. 

5. Physiology. 

6. Mental Philosophy. 

7. Music. 

8. Constitution and History of Massachusetts and of the United 
States. 

9. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

10. Natural History. 

11. The principles of Piety and Morality, common to all sects of 
Christians. 

12. THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING, WITH REFERENCE TO 
ALL THE ABOVE NAMED STUDIES. 


24 
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A portion of the Scriptures shall be read daily, in every Normal 
School, 

A selection from the above course of studies will be made for 
those who are to remain at the School but one year, according to 
the particular kind of school, it may be their intention to teach. 

Visiters.—Each Normal School will be under the immediate in- 
spection of Visiters, who are, in all cases, to be chosen from the 
Board, except that the Secretary of the Board shall be competent to 
serve as one of said Visiters. 

Instructors.—The Board will appoint for each School a Principal 
Instructor, who shall direct and conduct the whole business of gov- 
ernment and instruction, subject to the rules of the Board and the 
supervision of the Visiters. 

At all examinations, the Principal shall attend and take such part 
therein, as the Visiters may assign to him ; and he shall make re- 
ports to them, at such times and on such points, as they may re- 
quire, 

The Visiters will appoint the assistant Instructors, when author- 
ized and directed to do so by the Board. The assistants will per- 
form such duties, as the Principal may assign to them. 

To each Normal School, an Experimental or Model School will 
be attached, where the pupils of the Normal School can apply the 
knowledge, which they acquire in the science of teaching, to prac- 
tice. 

For aught that can be now foreseen, the first system of Normal 
Schools, properly so called, to be founded in this country, will be 
established in Massachusetts. Strong indications are given, how- 
ever, that other States, emulating this noble example, will soon 
enter upon the career of furnishing higher and more efficient means 
for the education of the rising generation ;—thus providing new 
guaranties for the permanency of their institutions, and adopting the 
most direct course to make a wiser, a better and a happier people. 
—Common School Journal. 


JuBILeE CoLLeceE. 


Bishop Chase is about to establish a College at Peoria, Illinois, 
under the above name. At the land sales in December last, he pur- 
chased 2500 acres of land in Peoria county, with funds obtained in 
England for the benefit of the institution. He supposes the income 
of the lands will ultimately prove an abundant endowment for the 
projected Seminary. 
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Lrrerary Funp ann Common Scuoots 1n Nortn Carouina. 


We have selected the following information from a Report of the 
President and Directors of the Literary Fund of N.C. on the sub- 
ject of common schools, made in November, 1838. It was prepared, 
we believe, by the President of the University of North Carolina. 

‘North Carolina extends over an area of 50,000 square miles, or 
$2,000,000 of acres. In 1830 her population consisted of 472,843 
whites, 19,548 free persons of color, and 245,601 slaves. The ave- 
rage aggregate population to the square mile was about 14 7-10, and 
of white population 9 4-10. The aggregate population in 1840 will 
probably be about 850,600, or 17 to the square mile, and the white 
population 550,000, or 11 to the square mile. The number of white 
children between the ages of five and fifteen years was, in 1830, 
129,588—in 1840 the number will be about 150,000, or 3 to the 
square mile. 

Out of one hundred and eleven voters who gave testimony, in 
relation to the contested election in the first session of the 22d Con- 
gress, twentyeight made their marks ; in other words, one fourth 
could not write their names.’ It must be remembered however, that 
the Congressional District referred to is on our western frontier, and 
that although it certainly yields to no section of the State in the ex- 
hibition of mental and physical vigor, nevertheless, owing to its 
comparatively recent settlement and the sparseness of its popula- 
tion, the means of education are less generally diffused than else- 
where. The class of individuals too whose votes are most likely to 
be challenged are not always the most intelligent portion of the com- 
munity. But after all proper allowances are made, the existence of 
such a fact in the most populous Congressional District in the State, 
and the one for which it will be most difficult to provide, in any gen- 
eral scheme of education, is startling. In 1840, more than one 
eighth of the voters of the State will be found in this region. In 
the same district of country, there are not more than two well regu- 
lated seminaries, where -instruction is given in classical learning ; 
and in these, no means are provided for the illustration of the phy- 
sical sciences. With the exception of the University, we have but 
one institution in the State possessed of philosephical and chemical 
apparatus; a third will in a short time be supplied. There are not 
probably a dozen academies prepared to give instruction in the use 
of the maps and globes, or half of this number furnished with 
libraries. 
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The average number of students on the catalogues of the Univer- 
sity for the last twenty years, is one hundred and eighteen, or in the 
ratio of about one to every four thousand of our white population 
in 1830. During this whole period however, many of our young 
men, probably a third, were educated at the colleges of other 
States, and if so, the ratio of students at college to the white popu- 
lation would be as one to three thousand. 

Sources of Revenue.—The tax imposed by law upon the retailers 
of spirituous liquors—the tax on auctioneers—all moneys paid into 
the Treasury on entries of vacant lands (except Cherokee lands)— 
and all profit accruing to the State, for subscriptions to works of 
Internal Improvement, and from loans made from the Internal Im- 
provement Fund.* 


Estimated Annual Income.—T he Bank and Navigation 
stock will probably yield a yearly profit of six per 
cent. on $1,100,000, 66,000 
Wilmington and Raleigh Rail Road stock, 6 per cent. on 
$600,000, 36,000 
Tax on retailers of spirituous liquors, 2,800 
Do. on auctioneers, 1,200 
Moneys paid for entries of vacant lands, 5,000 


$111,000 


Of the 50,000 square miles, or $2,000,000 acres, constituting the 
surface of North Carolina, a million and a half of acres were esti- 
mated by the Engineers appointed to examine them, to consist of 
vacant and inaccessible swamp lands in the Eastern section of the 
State. If this estimate approximates accuracy, and we add to the 
extent of the swamps, the mountainous districts of the west unsus- 
ceptible of cultivation, we may safely conclude that at least one 
tenth of the State is uninhabited. There remain, then, 45,000 
square miles of inhabited territory. If this area be divided into 

‘common school districts, six miles square, or as nearly so as the na- 
ture of the country will admit, the State will contain 1250 districts 
If the population were diffused throughout the State, with precise 
equality, each district would contain about one hundred and eight 
children, between the ages of five and fifteen, and the most remote 
child would be a littie more than four miles, in a direct line, from 


* The permanent ‘property belonging to the Literary Fund is estimated at 
$1,732,485. 
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the centre of his district, while the greater number would be less 
than half the distance. 

It may be very desirable, and certainly will be so ultimately, to 
have smaller districts and more numerous schools. 

The division proposed, would, if our counties were all of the 
same extent, give about nineteen schools to each county. 

The Board have no means of ascertaining, but the opinion is con- 
fidently entertained, that there have been at no time a dozen good 
schools sustained in the most populous and wealthy of our counties. 
It is believed, moreover, that if the requisite funds were at the com- 
mand of the Board, the establishment of a greater number of schools 
would not be desirable, for the obvious reason that it would be im- 
possible to supply them with competent instructors, 

If the scheme now suggested should be carried in successfu! ope- 
ration, all will have been done, perbaps, that is proper to be at- 
tempted at the present time. The foundation of a Universal Sys- 
tem will have been laid, which properly beginning with society in its 
incipient stage, will ultimately adapt itself to every period of life, 
and to all the wants of the country. Well endowed academies will 
succeed to common schools, at no long interval, and colleges and 
universities, in due time, complete the structure.’’* 


Teacuer’s AssoctaTIon 1n Burrato. 


We give the following as a specimen of what teacher’s associa- 
tions may do and ought to do. 

January 9, 1339. 

Present—eleven members. Minutes of last two meetings read 
and approved. 

The report of committee on a ‘Series of Reading Books,” was 
first in order. The chairman being absent, a report was read by 
Mr Robinson from this committee, which was accepted, so far as to 
discharge the committee. 

Mr Potter from the committee on “ Temperature of School- 
rooms,” on account of labor attendant upon a proper examination 


* For sustaining such a system of common schools, and a Normal school or 
schools for the preparation of teachers, the Report proposes, that every county 
shall raise and appropriate twice the amount it would receive from an equal dis- 
tribution of the Literary Fund, as a condition of such a distribution ; thus making 
for the entire support of common schools in the State, an annual expenditure of 
$300,000. 


24* 
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and investigation of this subject as per instruction, plead for time. 
Granted. 

The reports of the committee on rules for the internal regulation 
of Schools under the care of the Asssciation, as also of Members, 
in regard to “ absence and tardiness of pupils,” deferred until next 
meeting. 

The discussion on the report upon ** Reading Books,” was called 
and continued until, 

On motion of F. W. Parmalee, it was determined that the further 
discussion thereof should be deferred until the next meeting, and 
that the members should bring, at that time, for examination, lists of 
the titles, and, so far as practicable, specimens of reading books, 
such as they have in use or are accquainted with. 

Resolved, ‘That a Committee be appointed to inquire into the best 
method of lighting school-rooms—the quantity of light necessary— 
the proper color of the walls, and such other matters as may come 
under their notice connected with this subject. 

Resolved, That each member of the Association be, and is hereby 
instructed to report, monthly, the number, if any, of pupils expelled 
from his school, and the causes of such expulsion. Adjourned. 


Epvcation Fonp anv Scuoot Laws 1n Iturvors. 


From an ordinance adopted by the Convention of the State of Illi- 
nois in 1818, the following propositions appear to have been made 
by the Congress of the United States, and accepted by the Conven- 
tion :— 

“The section numbered sixteen in every township, or land equiv- 
alent thereto, and as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to the 
State for the use of the inhabitants of such township for the use of 
schools. 

That three per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands lying within 
such State, and which shal) be sold by Congress from and after the 
first day of January, 1819, be appropriated by the legislature of the 
State for the encouragement of learning, of which one-sixth part 
shall be exclusively bestowed on a college or university. 

That thirtysix sections, or one entire township, which shall be 
designated by the President of the United States, together with the 
one heretofore reserved for that purpose, shall be reserved for the 
use of a seminary of learning, and vested in the legislature of the 
said State, to be appropriated solely to the use of such seminary by 
the said legislature.” 
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Thus the acceptance of these propositions, among the conditions 
on which this State was received into the Union, secures the means 
for an extensive fund for the purposes of education. The accumu- 
lation and proper application of this fund appear always to have 
been regarded by the Legislature as an object of paramount impor- 
tance. ‘Though nothing is found in the statutes like an efficient sys- 
tem of school education, yet ample provision is made for the pro- 
tection, leasing and sale of the school lands, and for the loaning and 
security of the school funds. 

In the statutes of 1887, is an act, the last general one on the sub- 
ject of common school education, whose object is to provide fora 
better application of the interest on the education funds, and ‘ es- 
tablish a system of common schools throughout the State.” This 
act makes it the duty of every township which chooses to be incor- 
porated for the purpose, to elect five trustees, residents and free- 
holders within the township, who shall be styled “Trustees of 
Schools,” in said township, to superintend the business and affairs 
of the township in relation to education and schools generally. 
Their duties are prescribed as follows :—“ Trustees of schools in 
townships shall have a general superintendence over all schools 
kept in the township, they shall have power, under the rules and 
regulations herein prescribed, to lay off their townships in school 
districts ; to call meetings of the voters of the township, for the pur- 
pose of considering of, and devising ways and means for promoting 
the cause of education in their township; to make contracts for 
building school houses ; to employ teachers when necessary ; to 
adopt by-laws, regulating the mode of conducting schools, and de- 
fining and regulating the duties of all officers of the corporation ; to 
purchase libraries for the use of schools in their townships ; and to 
provide for the protection and safe-keeping of all funds and property 
of the township.” 

No teacher is entitled to a portion of the school funds, without 
having obtained from the trustees of schools, “a certificate of his 
or her qualifications as a teacher of the branches of learning taught 
by said teacher.” 

In regard to the present condition of the State education funds, it 
appears from the late report of the Auditor to the General Assembly, 
that the amount of School Fund received into the Treasury is $279,- 
085 06. Add to this $335,592 $2, the surplus revenue, which is 
constituted a part of the School Fund, and it makes the whole 
amount of that fund $614,677 38. The College Fund is $55,800 98 ; 
and the Seminary Fund $49,306 25. The aggregate of these funds, 
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the interest of which is annually distributed among the counties for 
the support of schools, amounts to $719,784 61. ‘This is all loaned 
to the State, at six per cent. interest ; and the amount of interest, 
for the last year, which is now ready for distribution, is $43,571 52. 

The value of the sixteenth section, of every township in the State 
has been estimated at nearly two millions of dollars. If this esti- 
mate be correct, as immense quantities of the public lands and a 
considerable portion of the seminary lands yet remain unsold, the 
resources of Illinois for a permanent fund for the purposes of edu- 
cation may be valued at three millions of dollars. 


Tue Mepresseus 1x Broosa anp ConsTANTINOPLE. 


* While in Broosa we visited the Medresseh, or college, attached 
to the mosque of the Sultan Mourad. The Medresselis are always 
connected with a mosque, though every mosque does not possess a 
Medresseh ; the one which we visited is probably a favorable spec- 
imen of them all. It is a large building, erected, like a monastery, 
around a central court, with numerous cells for the students, and an 
open apartment at one end of the court, surmounted by a lofty 
dome, where, as we were told, the professor lectures in the summer 
season. The students are in number about sixty. From a charita- 
ble foundation two loaves of bread a day are given to them, and the 
rest of their living they must contrive to obtain for themselves. 
Some of them seemed to be more than forty years of age, and most 
of them between thirty and forty. They told us that twenty years 
were necessary to complete their course of study, and that after- 
wards, in order to become teachers, they must go to Constantinople, 
and obtain a license. The Medressehs bave a regular course of 
study, but the books being in Arabic the students understand very 
little of them. ‘“ Science, you know, is a ladder,” said one of the 
students in answer to the question what books they studied ; ‘* Sci- 
ence, you know, is a ladder; we go from one book to another.” 
They have the study of astronomy ; it is little better than the super- 
stitious science of astrology. They have the study of logic ; its 
conclusions are in the Koran. All their theology, of course, is there, 
and so is the whole science of Turkish law. Of mathematics they 
have little more than the name ; history and geography they know 
nothing of. 

During the space of three months about the feast of Ramazan, 
the students of the Medressehs are at liberty to go out into the vil- 
lages, and act as Imaums at the mosques, receiving contributions 
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from the people. In this way they get sufficient, together with their 
two loaves a day, to help them along through their twenty years. 
This custom reminded me of the habit among our students at home, 
of spending their long winter vacation in teaching the village schools. 
There are 18 of these Medressehs, or literary institutions, in Broosa. 
In Constantinople, of course, they are much more numerous, and 
some of them contain a greater number of scholars, of all ages, 
from 15 even to 70, supplied with their food from the Imarets, or 
charitable cooking houses, attached to the mosques. The students 
are not obliged to leave the Medressehs at the end of their twenty 
years, if, indeed, there be any fixed period for the close of their 
studies ; so that, unless they have friends of sufficient influence to 
obtain for them some employment or situation, they may remain 
students for their lives. For this reason the Medressehs are often 
called * Houses of Laziness.” During the reign of the Janissaries, 
the number of students belonging to single Medressehs, is said to 
have been sometimes upward of a thousand, so that their professors 
possessed a great and dangerous influence in the capital. The pre- 
sent Sultan has remedied this evil. 

The Sultan is said to have resolved on the establishment of seven 
new academical institutions, three in European Turkey, at Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople, and Salonica, and four in his Asiatic dominions, 
in Broosa and Smyrna. Mathematics, the physical sciences, chem- 
istry, grammar, geography, and history, are to be taught. He in- 
tends also to have a large school in each large town. There is al- 
ready in Constantinople a military school of 400 pupils, who learn 
the Turkish, French, mathematics, geography and history. A naval 
school is also in existence, of 240 pupils, and a new medical school 
has recently been opened in Pera.” G, B. Cuzever. 


Works or Povuscuxin. 


The two guardians of the children of the celebrated deceased 
Russian poet, Alexander Pouschkin, have lately published his works 
for the account of their wards, in 8 volumes 8vo. with a portrait 
from a picture by M. Outkine. Although the edition consisted of 
10,000 copies, it has been entirely taken up in the short space of six 
weeks, so eager has been the zeal of the Russians to make provision 
for the children of their most celebrated national poet. It is caleu- 
lated that the literary inheritance of his children will be worth over 
600,000 rubles. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue Women or Enetanp, their Social Duties, and Domestic Hab- 
its. By Mrs Ellis, author of Poetry of Life, Pictures of Private 
a Preteusion, &c. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 
1839. 


Ir is pleasant to meet with an old friend, though under a new 
name. Miss Stickney has been long and favorably known to the 
reading public, and we venture to predict that Mrs Ellis will meet 
a reception no less cordial. Those who have read the author’s 
** Poetry of Life,” will expect to find in this new work evidence of 
a cultivated mind, a refined taste, a sincere appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, and a pure and loving heart. But they may not be prepared 
to find so much that is practical and useful, so many judicious coun- 
sels, and such evidences of reflection, good sense and sincere piety. 
Nor is it by any means fitted to profit exclusively the “‘ Women of 
England.” We feel assured that no one can read it without profit, 
and if its instructions were generally followed and its spirit imbibed 
we should have more specimens of female character answering to 
the beautiful description of Wordsworth : 

“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 


A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 


In one respect, at least, this book differs considerably from other 
recent publications, having asimilar object. Although written espe- 
cially for young ladies, the author does not seem to think it necessary 
to instruct them in the minutie of fashionable manners. She does 
not teach them what sort of expression they must wear upon their 
faces, when they enter a room full of company, in order that 
they may seem to be interested in others ; she directs as to the feel- 
ings of interest and benevolence which should exist, apparently sup- 
posing that these will regulate the expression of the countenance. 
It must be confessed that her book contains not one lesson on the 
proper mode of entering a room, of holding the hands in company, 
or disposing of the gloves at a dinner-party. Neglecting these all- 
important matters, Mrs Ellis lays great stress upon the cultivation 
of habits of disinterested kindness, of fortitude and patient endu- 
rance, of moral courage, and other kindred virtues, rather unfash- 
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ionable, she seems to suppose, among young ladies. We shall leave 
to our fair readers to decide upon the comparative merits of these 
two classes of accomplishments, the external and the internal, and 
also to decide whether the former may not be more surely acquired 
through the possession of the latter, than in any other way. In the 
mean time we venture to commend Mrs Ellis to their especial re- 
gard. 


A Practican Treatise on ArnitHMetic ; wherein every principle 
taught is explained in a simple and obvious manner, containing 
numerous questions, and combining the useful properties of for- 
mer works, with the modern improvements. Being a complete 
system. ‘To which is added a Description of Book-keeping, with 
Examples for Practice. By George Soenind, Jr. Boston, Geo. 
W. Light. 1839, 12mo. pp. $47. 


We are frank to confess that we had seen new arithmetics and 
geographies and grammars, all claiming to be improved ones, till 
we were ready to be heart-sick at the sight of them. But here comes 
one more, and circumstances having led us to examine it, we will, 
with all honesty, make one more confession, which is, that we like 
it. Without making very high claims, without any claims which 
are immodest, it really seems to us to embrace important improve- 
ments. 

One of these improvements consist in placing Federal Money after 
Decimal Fractions, and not before them as has usually— we know not 
but always—been done. The Square and Cube Root are also made 
more intelligible than in any work of the kind we have seen. The 
articles on Mensuration and Simple Machines, are of first rate im- 
portance. Book-keeping, or as the author modestly calls it, a de- 
scription of book-keeping, seems to us highly desirable in a work of 
this kind, and we are glad to witness the present effort. We do not 
value the questions at the bottom of the pages, as highly as many 
teachers do ; nevertheless, they may be useful tosome persons. In 
general, however, we are very much pleased with the work ; and 
we wish it were introduced into all our schools. 


Tue Brste Reaver ; being a new selection of reading lessons from 
the Holy Scriptures, for the use of schools and families. By 
William Bentley Fowle, author of the Primary Reader, and vari- 
-_ other schoo! books. pp. 283. Boston: published by the au- 
thor. 1839. 


* Afier reading the Scriptures more than seventeen years in his 
own school,” says the author in his preface, ‘‘ where are female 
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children of every age and of every denomination of christians, the 
compiler has endeavored to meet his own wants, after waiting in 
vain to have them better supplied.” We cannot better express the 
plan and purpose of the work than in the words of the compiler. 
** The work is divided into three Parts ; the first containing selec- 
tions from the Old Testament ; the third, selections from the New, 
in chronological order, so that a correct general outline of Scripture 
history may be impressed upon the mind by the perusal of this com- 
pend ; and the second part contains such miscellaneous passages as 
most forcibly exhibit the precepts of our religion, arranged under 
suitable heads. The compiler has been anxious not only to make 
every lesson a lesson of wisdom, but also to show that besides their 
inestimable value as the only safe guide of faith and practice, the 
Holy Scriptures abound in the best reading lessons that our literature 
affords.” ‘* The text of the common translation has been scrupu- 
lously followed.” 

From a somewhat cursory examination of this volume, we judge 
that Mr Fowle has done this work well, that the selections are judi- 
ciously made, and that the work is wisely arranged to answer the 
purposes intended by its author. We have not found the difficulty 
which Mr Fowle has experienced in making a suitable selection 
from the Bible itself, nor do we think with him that this is the cause 


why the Bible is not universally used as a reading book. The diffi- 
culty lies rather in the peculiar and diseased state of public senti- 
ment, which requires the use of the Bible in our schools, and virtu- 
ally excludes it by the outcry of sectarianism. We do not doubt 
that the volume published by Mr Fowle will find, as it deserves, a 
ready reception and ample success. 


Tue Primary Reaper ; consisting of original and selected lessons, 
intended to instruct as well as improve the younger class of learn- 
ers. By William Bentley Fowle, Principal of the Boston Female 
Monitorial School. pp. 160. Boston, 1837. 


A book of sprightly narratives, which will as well interest as 
instruct its young readers. It reminds us strongly of the reading 
lessons in Noah Webster, which charmed our early days—no mean 
recommendation in these years of stately reading books. 


Tue Caaracrers or Scuitter; by Mrs Ellet. Otis, Broaders & 
Company. 1839. 


We hope to make our readers acquainted with this volume in our 
next. The mechanical execution of it is very good. 





